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Art. IX. — A Latin-English Dictionary. By Rev. John T. 
White, M. A., of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and Rev. 
J. E. Riddle, M. A., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. London : 
Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 1862. pp. 2103. 

This is at least the fourth Latin-English Dictionary founded 
on Freund. The first was Mr. Riddle's book, taken principally 
from Freund's smaller Dictionary. The second was Dr. An- 
drews's well-known translation, or rather the translation of 
Messrs. Robbins and Turner, which passes under the name of 
Dr. Andrews. The third was an English revision and reprint 
of Dr. Andrews's Dictionary, made by Dr. Smith, editor of the 
popular compilations of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Biog- 
raphy, and Geography. This new Dictionary of the two Ox- 
ford gentlemen is a second recast of the American translation, 
but with modifications and additions so important, that Mr. 
White, who seems to have had the largest share in preparing 
it, claims that " it is entitled to the character of a new work." 

All these Dictionaries have one feature in common. They 
are manufactured works. The editors have revised them, cor- 
rected them, and added to them ; but they have not fairly 
mastered their subject, gone back to the fountain-head, and 
drawn again at first hand from the ancient sources. They are 
manufactured works, Mr. White's as well as the rest. 

The present work has passed through the hands of three 
editors. First, Dr. Freund himself revised the Andrews trans- 
lation, correcting the etymologies and occasionally pointing out 
Sanskrit analogies, and added from his own collections new 
words and new meanings of words ; Mr. Riddle then compared 
it with the German original, making such alterations and ad- 
ditions as seemed desirable ; and, lastly, Mr. White took the 
corrected copy, rearranging or rewriting many of the articles, 
and embodying in it a large mass of additional matter. The 
English Dictionary has thus become one third larger than the 
American. 

Many of the additions are words and definitions from the 
Vulgate and ecclesiastical works, to which little attention has 
hitherto been paid by lexicographers. It is certainly a practi- 
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cal convenience — particularly for the readers of patristic lit~ 
erature — to have a dictionary in which the Latin of a later 
age is incorporated. "We doubt, however, whether Mr. White 
has set out with a clear idea in his mind of the difference be- 
tween a manual and a thesaurus, and whether it would not be 
better to increase the classical part of the dictionary first, as the 
amount of unclassical matter seems disproportionately large. 
But this again would swell the size of the volume unduly, and 
make it necessary to cut it into two volumes. If patristical 
and ecclesiastical Latin is to be included at all in a lexicon not 
professing to be a thesaurus, it should be closely compressed ; 
if it is to be treated with thoroughness, the best way is to 
reserve it for a thesaurus, or to include it in a separate and 
special lexicon. 

On the other hand, while Dr. Freund and Mr. White have 
both added new words to this Dictionary, the reader will still 
look in it for many words in vain. In proof of this we men- 
tion the following words, among others we have noted from 
classical writers, which are not to be found in any lexicon. 

Substantives : batiaca, cepolindrum, chiloter, crumilla, de- 
decoramentum, dilatura, favea, feminur, juvenix, mammicula, 
perforator, probriperlecebra, sincipitamenta, suavisaviatio, ver- 
bivelitatio, zetematium. 

Adjectives and Adverbs : accipitrinus, albicapillus, artutus, 
benesuadus, commodulus, conjuratim, dius (adverb~), draco- 
ninus, dysparis, eupatereia, illutilis, interutraque, obunctulus, 
mininus, mirimodis, obsecuus, placidule, signipotens, subli- 
men. 

Verbs : adinsurgo, adneo, adprocurro, amigro, attumulo, 
certisco, circito, circumaspicio, circumvectito, congrator, de- 
ungo, injurgo, inspurco (this word Mr. White quotes, but does 
not give proper authority for), neparco. 

In respect to etymology, Mr. White has traced the connec- 
tion of the fundamental words as far as possible with the San- 
skrit and the Greek, and has given references to Pott's Etymolo- 
gische Forschungen and Eastlake's translation of Bopp's Gram- 
mar, which will prove suggestive and useful to more advanced 
students. Still, many articles which are left untouched, as they 
stand in Andrews, rest on antiquated etymological theories. 
42* 
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For example, sequor is said to be " sibilated from eiroiAat," super 
" sibilated from vire'p," and sub from inro. What inference does 
the young student draw from this way of putting the matter ? 
Of course, that sequi is a later form of eireadcu with an s pre- 
fixed. In other words, it is the old confusion between litera- 
tures and languages, the old error that, because the Latin lit- 
erature is later than the Greek, the forms of the language must 
likewise be so. As well might we say that eXerj^oawrj was a 
lengthened form of the English word alms, or that the German 
Natter was formed from the English adder with an n prefixed. 

In general, the great fault of Dr. Andrews's Lexicon is, 
that it never had a thorough scholarly revision. A great many 
mistakes not found in the original crept into the translation. 
Some are mere misprints ; others arose from a misunderstand- 
ing of the German or the Latin. Mr. White has rectified a 
great many of these mistakes, but too many still remain. We 
read in White's Dictionary, for example, under the title of 
Diana, " On which account her statues were three-formed, and 
set up in the trivii." This is taken without change from An- 
drews. The reader will be puzzled to account for the erro- 
neous form trivii, until he looks into the German original, and 
finds, " Als Letztere gleich der Artemis dreigestaltig und auf 
triviis befindlich." Under vicus Andrews says, " Digam- 
mated from of/cos : cf. vinum from otvov." Mr. White repeats 
the misprint. Other mistakes, which a little care would have 
corrected, run through the three Dictionaries. Preund, An- 
drews, and White all exhibit the word EphiSltes, and yet cite 
as an example the hexameter of Claudian. de Bell. Get. 75, 
which reads, " Nititur, occubuit Phcebo, moriensque Ephi- 
altes." What would an Oxford tutor say if a pupil presented 
a verse with tdmen in it ? Preund, Andrews, and White all 
say tdmen. These things are " parva quidem, sed non tole- 
randa .... magistris." Mr. White speaks with a most ami- 
able charity of the mistakes of his predecessors, and his own 
rule ought certainly to be applied to him. But if a new Latin 
dictionary is wanted, the aim should be to make it as accurate 
as a table of logarithms. 

To return to the plan of the Dictionary. We cannot find, 
on examination, that all the characteristic forms of inflected 
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words have been given and vouched for, though it must be ad- 
mitted that Mr. White has improved in this respect on Preund. 
Of the interesting results of recent investigations on orthogra- 
phy we find in this lexicon hardly a trace. 

Mr. White has spent much labor in classifying the various 
quotations according to the principles of syntax. This had 
been partly done by Freund, and is carried out much further 
in this lexicon ; a comparison of Mr. White's arrangement 
with Gesner or Porcellini will show a very decided improve- 
ment. The objection to this principle of arrangement is, that 
the syntactic element may predominate overmuch, and force 
the characteristic passages into some subordinate place. 

The plainest way to show what changes Mr. White has made, 
is to put the headings of one of his articles side by side with 
Dr. Andrews's. We take at random, as one of the most com- 
mon words in the language, the verb jubeo. 



Andrews. 
jubeo, jussi, jussum, 2. v. a. (Here 
follow instances of special forms.) 
To order, &c. 

I. In gen. 

(a) with an object-clause. (/3) 
with the conjunctive with or with- 
out ut or ne. (y) c. dat. pers. (8) 
c. ace. pers. vel ret. (e) c. ace. rei. 
et dat. pers. (£) Pass. 

II. In partic. A. To wish, &c. 

B, In publicists' lang., To order, 
&c. 

C. Transf. 



White. 
jubeo, ssi, ssum, bere (the rest as 
in Andrews), 2. v. a. [etym. dub.] 

I. Gen. : To order, &c. A. With 
Ace. c. Inf. 1. Inf. Act. 2. Inf. 
Pass. B. With Dat. of person e. 
Inf. C. With Subjunctival clause. 

1. With ut. 2. Alone. 3. With ne. 
D. With Dat. c. Subj. 1. With ut. 

2. Alone. 3. With ne. E. With 
Ace. of person or thing. 1. Ace. 
of person, a. So, alone, b. With 
Subjunct. clause. 2. With Ace. of 
thing. F. With Ace. of person 
and Ace. of thing. G. With Ace. 
of thing and Dat. of person. H. 
With Inf. alone when the subject 
can be readily supplied from the 
context. K. Abs. L. Pass. 

II. Esp.: A. To wish, &c. 1. 
With Ace. c. Inf. 2. With Ace. 
[sic ; it should be Inf.~\ alone where 
its subject can be readily supplied 
from the context. 3. With Dat. of 
person c. Inf. 
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B. Medic. 1. t. To order, prescribe. 

C. Polit. t.t. 1. To order, &c. 
a. With simple Ace. lb. In Gerun- 
dial construction. C. With Ace. 
c. Inf. d. With Subjunct. clause. 
Q. With de. 2. To appoint a per- 
son to an office. 3. To give, &c. 
a. Prop. b. Fig. 

Without discussing the expediency of Mr. White's arrange- 
ment, let us now inquire how far the critical accuracy of the 
book may be depended on, taking as our text the authorities 
cited by Mr. White for this same word jubeo. 

Mr. White " at first attempted to refer to and read each 
quotation in some printed edition of the writer from whom it 
was taken." In some printed edition ! We would not harp 
unduly on words that may have escaped him without con- 
sideration, but it certainly looks as if he had put all " printed 
editions" on an equal footing, — as if Delphins, Bipontines, 
and the old Tauchnitz editions were as good authority as the 
latest German texts. However, he found it impossible to refer 
to all the quotations in printed editions ; in lieu thereof he 
employed the assistance of several competent scholars to tran- 
scribe the whole of certain passages in which a word was 
employed, so that he might see at once both its force and its 
construction. 

Now let us see what the " competent scholars " have done 
with jubeo. 

The first citation is from " Ter. Bun. 2, 3, 16." From the 
Eunuchus indeed, but a venerable misquotation found in 
Freund, Andrews, and Klotz. It should be 3, 2, 16. Under 
C. 1, Mr. White gives : " Venit, jussitque ut quas ex sua classe 
venissent naves Eubasam [sic] peterent, Liv. 32, 16." The 
text of Livy really gives here, "jussis ut qua?," instead of 
jussitque ; not a very important difference to be sure ; but if 
Mr. White means to be systematic, he should put it under his 
heading L. Under C. 2, are two quotations from Ovid, Mett. 
Of the first we merely notice that he has " Halcyonem " for the 
more approved " Alcyonen " ; but the second (from 8,792) is 
unmetrical and unintelligible, — " ea (sc. fames) in pra^cordia 
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condat sacrilegi scelerata jube " : here a se has dropped out 
before in. Under D comes up the vexed question of the dative 
with the subjunctive. Mr. White is very nice here ; he makes 
three divisions: 1st, with ut; 2d, alone; 3d, with ne. For ut 
he quotes " Telebois jubet sententiam ut dicant suam," Plaut. 
Amph. 1, 1, 50. We fear the " competent scholars " have 
misunderstood the passage. Amphitruo is at war with the 
Teleboans ; he selects envoys to send to them, and " orders 
them to tell the Teleboans his mind " ; the dative depends on 
dicant, it has nothing to do with jubet. The language of the 
second example is quoted correctly, but the reference is wrong, 
Tac. Ann. 13, 45, for 13, 15. For ne with Dat. he cites 
" militibus suis jussit ne qui eorum violarentur," Caes. B. 0. 

3, 98. The " competent scholars" are so sadly in the wrong 
here, that we must print the passage in full ; for here again 
the dative has nothing to do with jubeo, and, further, ne has 
nothing to do with jubeo. " [Caesar] consolatus consurgere 
jussit et pauca apud eos de lenitate sua locutus, quo minore 
essent timore, omnes conservavit mililibusque suis commen- 
davit, ne qui eorum violarentur." Under H, the first cita- 
tion, " itaque arbitrabantur," should read arbitrantur. The 
citation from Cses. B. G. 7, 47, " receptui cani (sc. tubam) 
jubet," induced us to look — but in vain — at the word cano, 
to see if Mr. White gave any instance of tubam canere or tuba 
(nom.) canitur. Mr. White does not understand the con- 
struction : cani is used impersonally ; therefore this and the 
next citation are to be struck out. Under the same heading, — 
" The Infin. alone, where the subject can be readily supplied 
from the context," — Mr. White quotes " signumque (jubet) 
suum observare (sc. nautas)," Hirt. B. A. 80. To insert 
nautas is an unnecessary refinement : the passage reads, " re- 
liquas naves jubet ad littus adpelli signumque suum obser- 
vare." It is common enough to find naves put for nautce, not 
only where actions and movements are spoken of, but also 
where moral qualities are referred to ; for example, Tac. H. 

4, 16, eadem etiam navibus perfidia, " the men-of-war exhib- 
ited the same treachery " ; Halm, in his second edition, spoils 
this passage by inserting an in before navibus, twisting it from 
the dative to the ablative. In the passage of Hirtius above 
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quoted, naves is the subject of the second infinitive as well as 
of the first. Under K. Abs., the lexicon cites "jubesne? 
jubeo, cogo atque impero, Ter. Eun. 2, 3, 97." The better 
reading here, though not important in a lexical point of view, 
is "jubesne? jubeam ?" Under L, Plin. Ep. 9, 26 should be 
6, 29. The passage of Liv. 41, 15, " proconsules manere in 
Hispania jussi et ut . . . equites mitterenlur," should be added 
here, to illustrate the union of the two constructions. Under 
II. A. 1, Oic. Att. 12, 6, 3 should be 12, 6, 4, and under C. 1. 
a, Ep. ad Brut. 1, 4, 1 should be 1, 4, 2. The citation from 
" Cic. de Legibus, 2, 22, 58," comes from Cic. de Leg. Agrar. 
2, 22, 58. Under C. 1. e, with de is quoted, " de omnibus his 
consultum senatum populum jussisse." Why it is quoted we 
cannot divine ; the de simply belongs with consultum. The 
last citation in the article reads, " In populo poteram maxi- 
mus esse meo." It should be potui. 

What shall we say of the " competent scholars " now ? And 
what shall we think of Mr. White's misdirected industry ? 
He has started with no elevated or well-defined theory of what 
was needed in Latin lexicography ; and in carrying out his 
plan, such as it was, he has groped his way along mechani- 
cally, amidst the darkness of corrupt texts and second or third- 
hand citations. We sincerely hope that this may be the last 
of the manufactured lexicons. A critical dictionary founded 
on the best texts, exhibiting all characteristic or anomalous 
forms of words that occur, and with a plenty of trustworthy 
citations, is a great want. It will be long before this want 
is met. In the mean time Mr. White's will be found the 
most convenient Latin Dictionary in English, though the pres- 
ent rates of exchange and the high price of the book (two 
guineas) will prevent it from circulating much in America. 



